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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this book is to serve as a tool for 
individuals helping to make Alaskan communities places where youth can grow 
up to be strong, capable, and caring. The book is built around the Search 
Institute's Youth Developmental Assets Framework, which is comprised of the 
key building blocks in youth development. The book notes 40 assets that the 
Search Institute's researchers have suggested that children need to be 
successful in their social, emotional, and academic development. These assets 
are grouped into eight main categories: (1) support; (2) empowerment; (3) 

boundaries and expectations; (4) constructive use of time; (5) commitment to 
learning; (6) positive values; (7) social skills; and (8) positive identity. 
The 40 assets that make up the Search Institute's Framework have been adapted 
for this book to apply to Alaskan children. Chapter 1, "The Asset Framework," 
describes and defines the 40 assets. Chapter 2, "Building Assets, 
Alaskan-Style, " applies the 40 assets to risk behaviors and the cultural 
differences of Alaskan children. Chapter 3, "Tools for Measuring Assets," 
provides a checklist for parents and children. Chapter 4, "Building Assets: 
Ideas for Alaskan Communities," provides ideas for applying the assets to 
Alaskan communities. Chapter 5, "Asset Ideas for Teens," specifically 
addresses building assets in the teen years. Chapter 6, "Asset Ideas for 
organizations," provides ideas for organizations to build assets. Chapter 7 
is a quick reference for models, building assets, and community contributors. 
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Written by and for Alaskans 



Based on Search Institute’s 

Youth Developmental Assets Framework© 



The framework of 40 developmental assets is used with permission from Search 
Institute; 700 S. Third Street, Suite 210; Minneapolis, MN 55415 ; 1 -800 -888 -7828; 
www.search-institute.org. Portions of this book were originally published by Search 
nd have been excerpted with permission . 
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The Assets Framework supports the recommen- 
dations from the State Adolescent Health Plan. 
The plan was developed by the Adolescent Health 
Advisory Committee in 1995. 
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Dedicated to the people of Alaska, 
those who were children here long ago 
and those who will be raising children here 
seven generations from now. 
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Imagine living in a community where alt young people. . . 

feel loved and supported by their families and neighbors ; 
with many positive, caring places to be; 

know what is expected of them — what actions are acceptable 
and not acceptable — and see adults set good examples; 

spend time in creative activities, both in and away from home; 

believe that education and life-long learning are important; 

have strong values that guide their actions; 

have skills to make healthy choices and have good relationships; 

feel strong, worthwhile, and connected to some purpose and promise in 
life; 

are really valued by people, and serve others. 

Can you imagine the richness of life for everyone in this community? 

This book is a tool for you to help, make your community become a place 
where kids can grow up to be strong, capable and caring. 

Your actions can be simple, yet meaningful. Your children. Elders, friends, 
neighbors, and future generations will thank you! 
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The Assets Framework 




What is the assets framework? 



We usually think of assets as money or possessions. Their 
value grows over time. We can use them in many ways. 

And the more of them we collect, the more secure we feel. 
The same is true of the assets described in this book— youth 
developmental assets! 

When we speak of assets, we mean the key building blocks 
in children’s lives that help them grow up strong, capable, 
and caring. Like a dream catcher, assets are the supporting 
threads in a young person’s life that can keep away harm 
and invite goodness. 

Like a dream catcher, assets are 
the supporting threads in a young 
person’s life that can keep away 
harm and invite goodness. j 

The asset framework is a model that describes what we 
each can do to help kids succeed. It is based on the latest 
research on resiliency and on survey research done by 
Search Institute in Minnesota. 



Resiliency 

Resiliency means being able to withstand hardship, repair 
yourself, bounce back, and grow. A resilient person copes 
with stressful things in life and becomes stronger as a 
result. 
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In 1955, Emmy Werner and a team of researchers went to 
the Hawaiian island of Kauai to learn why some children 
there thrived, even in difficult situations, while other chil- 
dren in the same situations failed. They followed almost 
700 children for 40 years. They found that the kids who 
succeeded against the odds had protective factors that let 
them cope with their tough situations. The researchers 
lamed this coping ability resiliency. 
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In other parts of the world, Norman Garmezy and Michael 
Rutter were also looking at resiliency. They studied chil- 
dren who were at risk for mental illness and children who 
grew up poor. They found conditions or protective factors in 
these children’s lives that helped them to be strong and 
capable. 

For children, protective factors (or assets) are like the self- 
righting tendencies of a heavy keel on a boat. No matter 
what the seas, calm or stormy, the boat keeps its balance 
because of its keel. 



i No matter what the seas, calm or j 
stormy, the boat keeps its balance j 
' because of its keel. i 



The work of Search Institute 

From 1989 tol997, researchers at Search Institute in Min- 
nesota surveyed more than half a million seventh- through 
twelfth-graders from throughout the Lower 48. They asked 
them detailed questions about their life experiences, good 
and bad. 

Researchers found 40 things kids need to be successful. 

The more of these things teenagers had, the more likely they 
were to grow up healthy, productive, and caring. The more 
of these things teenagers had, the less likely they were to be 
living troubled lives. These results were seen across all cul- 
tural and socio-economic groups of youth. 

As part of this ongoing research, Search Institute surveyed 
almost 100,000 youth in 213 communities during the 1996- 
97 school year. They counted the number of assets in the 
lives of the young people they surveyed. The following chart 
shows what they found. Most teens had fewer than 21 as- 
sets. In general, older youth had fewer assets than younger 
youth, and boys had fewer than girls. 
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The Assets Framework 



Percentage of Youth with Different Levels of Assets 

From surveys of 100,000 youth in 213 communities in the United States. 




We wish that every Alaskan teen could have all 40 assets. 
And we know that youth with 31 to 40 assets have an excel- 
lent chance to be strong, capable, and caring members of 
our Alaskan family. Only 8% of the kids surveyed— that’s 
fewer than one in ten— had at least 31 assets. How many 
do you want your children and the youth in your commu- 
nity to have? 

Just what does the number of assets in a child’s life have to 
do with his or her behavior? The following graphs show 
what researchers found. 
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Assets Promote Healthy Behaviors 

The more assets young people have, the more likely they are 
to have these positive behaviors and attitudes. 



Resists Danger* 



Maintains Good Health** 




* Avoids doing things that are dangerous. 

** Pays attention to healthy nutrition and exercise. 



Helps Others* 



Values Diversity** 




* Helps friends or neighbors one or more hours per week. 

** Respects values and beliefs of people "who are a different race than I am. ” 



Succeeds in School* 



Delays Gratification** 




* Gets mostly A’s on report card. 

** Saves money for something special rather than spending it all right away. 
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Assets Protect Against Unhealthy Behaviors 

The more assets young people have, the less likely they are 
to demonstrate these high-risk behaviors. 



Problem Alcohol Use* 



100 




0-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 

Number of Assets 



Illicit Drug Use** 




0-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 

Number of Assets 



* Has used alcohol three or more times in the past 30 days or gotten drunk once or 
more in the past two weeks. 

00 Used illicit drugs (cocaine, LSD, PCP or angel dust, heroin, and amphetamines) 
three or more times in the past 12 months. 



Sexual Activity* 



Violence** 
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0-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 

Number of Assets 



* Has had sexual intercourse three or more times in lifetime. 

00 Has engaged in three or more acts of fighting, hitting, injuring a person, carrying 
a weapon, or threatening physical harm in the past 12 months. 



School Problems* 



Depression/Suicide** 




* Has skipped school two or more days in the last four weeks and/or has below a 
C average 
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quently depressed and/or has attempted suicide. 
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With this information, we can focus on what we want for 
our children rather than what we don’t want. We can act 
on our responsibility to give young people what they need to 
become healthy adults. 

What are the assets? 

Assets are either internal or external. “External assets” are 
what we hope are provided by the family, school, and com- 
munity. “Internal assets” are what we hope are within every 
young person. The 20 external assets and 20 internal as- 
sets are shown below, adapted for this book with permis- 
sion from Search Institute. 

External assets 

Support: 

1. Family support 

2. Positive family communication 

3. Other adult relationships 

4. Caring neighborhood /community 

5. Caring school climate 

6. Parent involvement in school 

Empowerment: 

7. Community values youth 

8. Youth given useful roles 

9. Youth volunteers in the community 

10. Safety 

Boundaries and expectations: 

1 1 . Family boundaries 

12. School boundaries 

13. Neighborhood /Community boundaries 

14. Adult role models 

15. Positive peer influence 

16. High expectations 

Constructive use of time: 

17. Creative and cultural activities 

18. Youth programs 

19. Religious community 

20. Time at home . 

O 
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Internal assets: 

Commitment to learning: 



21. 


Achievement motivation 


22. 


School engagement 


23. 


Homework 


24. 


Bonding to school 


25. 


Reading for pleasure 


Positive 


values: 


26. 


Caring 


27. 


Equality and social justice 


28. 


Integrity 


29. 


Honesty 


30. 


Responsibility 


31. 


Restraint 



Social skills: 

32. Planning and decision-making 

33. Interpersonal skills 

34. Cultural competence 

35. Resistance skills 

36. Peaceful conflict resolution 

Positive identity: 

37. Personal power 

38. Self-esteem 

39. Sense of purpose 

40. Positive view of personal future 



Definitions for each of these assets are given 
at the end of this section on page 1 0. 



That’s it! You can see that these are not new or radical 
ideas. They are common sense. However, as an Elder in 
Galena said, “Common sense is not so common anymore.” 
With changes in our families and society over the last few 
generations, we must focus on ways to give kids what they 
need. Asset building doesn’t happen as naturally as it once 
did. 
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How is this approach different from programs? 

The asset framework is not a program that someone is sup- 
posed to do. It’s a path that anyone can take— a way of re- 
lating to kids that anyone can choose. This framework lets 
individuals and groups immediately set out to assist young 
people. Alone or together, their actions will really help kids. 
It is a way to celebrate and build on what we offer children. 

Here are some key ideas about this approach: 

It’s about relationships. Asset building is about helping 
people build good relationships with children and teenagers. 
Peter Benson of Search Institute says, “It’s time to move be- 
yond programs to figure out practical, easy ways more 
adults (other than professionals) can get involved in helping 
young people thrive.” 

All children need assets. Nearly all children and adoles- 
cents could use more assets than they now have. Children 
with special problems deserve special attention, but the 
community-wide effort to help all kids grow up will benefit 
everyone. 

From infancy through adulthood, the process is ongoing. 

We don’t start building assets in teenagers. Rather, we nur- 
ture very young children and continue to nurture through 
the teen years. Each stage of a child’s development is im- 
portant. Each one builds on experiences —good and bad — 
from the earlier stage. The message is this: Start now. 

Never give up. 

No single asset is the answer. The more assets a young 
person has, the more successful that person will be in life. 
Looking at a single asset as the “answer” is no more effec- 
tive than is looking at a single behavior as the “problem.” 
Increasing the total number of assets in a young person will 
allow him or her to make better choices. 



The Assets Framework 




Everyone has a role to play. Parents* are a child’s first 
and most important teachers. However, sometimes children 
are away from a caring parent’s watchful eye. And some 
kids don’t have the opportunity to have two parents, or even 
one. We all must help all kids acquire assets. 

Small things count. Every young person can have many 
experiences of support each day. Even small gestures — call- 
ing children by name, acknowledging their presence, smil- 
ing— are important moments of support. Over time, these 
actions create a solid foundation of support. 



♦When we use the term “parents/ we mean birth parents, adoptive 
parents, foster parents, step-parents, grandparents— anyone who is 
raising the child. 
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you™ developmental assets 



Adapted for this book with permission from Search Institute. 
Original definitions can be found on pages 174-181. 



SUPPORT 

1. Family support: Family life provides high levels of 
love and support. 

2. Positive family communication: Parents and 
youth communicate positively; youth is willing to 
seek advice and counsel from parents and extended 
family. 

3. Other adult relationships: Youth receives support 
from three or more nonparent adults. 

4. Caring neighborhood and community: Youth ex- 
periences caring neighborhood and community. 

5. * Caring school climate: School provides a caring, 

encouraging environment. 

6. * Parent involvement in school: Parents are actively 

involved in helping child succeed in school. 

EMPOWERMENT 

7. Community values youth: Youth believes that 
community adults value young people. 

8. Youth have useful roles: Youth are taught and 
given useful roles in community life. 

9. Volunteers in community: Youth gives one hour or 
more per week to serving in the community. 

10. Safety: Youth feels safe in home, school, and neigh- 
borhood / community. 



*See village definition with “Traditional Ways” in the Ideas Section. 



External Assets 
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BOUNDARIES AND EXPECTATIONS 

11. * Family boundaries: Family has clear rules and 

consequences and monitors youth’s whereabouts. 

12. School boundaries: School provides clear rules and 
consequences. 

13. * Neighborhood boundaries: Neighbors take respon- 

sibility for monitoring youth’s whereabouts. 

14. Adult role models: Parents, Elders, and other 
adults model positive, responsible behavior. 

15. Positive peer influence: Youth’s close friends 
model responsible behavior. 

16. * High expectations: Parents and teachers encour- 

age youth to do well. 

CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF TIME 

17. Creative and cultural activities: Youth is involved 
three or more hours per week in activities that in- 
clude music, arts, crafts or cultural activities. 

18. Youth programs: Youth spends one hour or more 
per week in sports, clubs, or other organizations at 
school or in the community. 

19. Religious community: Youth is involved in one or 
more hours per week in religious services or spiritual 
activities. 

20. * Time at home: Youth is out with friends “with 

nothing special to do” two or fewer nights per week. 



COMMITMENT TO LEARNING 

21. Achievement motivation: Youth is motivated to do 
well in school. 

22. School engagement: Youth is actively engaged in 
learning. 

23. Homework: Youth reports doing one or more hours 
of homework per day. 

24. Bonding to school: Youth cares about his or her 
school. 

25. Reading for pleasure: Youth reads for pleasure 
three or more hours per week. 



Internal Assets 
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POSITIVE VALUES 

26. Caring: Youth places high value on freely helping 
other people. 

27. * Equality and social justice: Youth places high 

value on promoting equality and reducing hunger 
and poverty. 

28. * Integrity: Youth acts on convictions and stands up 

for beliefs. 

29. Honesty: Youth tells the truth even when it is not 
easy. 

30. Responsibility: Youth accepts and takes personal 
responsibility. 

31. Restraint: Youth believes it’s important not to be 
sexually active or use alcohol or other drugs. 

SOCIAL SKILLS 

32. Planning and decision-making: Youth has skills to 
plan ahead and make responsible choices. 

33. Interpersonal skills: Youth has empathy, sensitiv- 
ity, and friendship skills. 

34. * Cultural competence: Youth knows and is comfort- 

able with people of different cultural, racial, and eth- 
nic backgrounds. 

35. Resistance skills: Youth can resist negative peer 
pressure and dangerous community influences. 

36. Peaceful conflict resolution: Youth seeks to re- 
solve conflict without violence. 



POSITIVE IDENTITY 

37. Personal power: Youth feels in control over “many 
things that happen to me.” 

38. * Self-esteem: Youth reports having high self-esteem. 

39. Sense of purpose: Youth reports that “my life has a 
purpose.” 

40. Positive view of personal future: Youth is optimis- 
tic about his or her personal future. 



O *See village definition with “Traditional Ways” in the Ideas Section. 
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“This is so simple! All it is is 40 
words that describe love.” 

— Elder in Kake 
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Building Assets , Alaskan-Style 




Alaska is different in many ways from the rest of the coun- 
try. Still, we are the same in one important way: we all 
want our children to succeed in life. We may have different 
ideas about what success looks like. But if we think of suc- 
cess as being able to respond well to different events in our 
life, then we can use the assets framework to help shape a 
bright future for all Alaskan kids. 



Risk behaviors of Alaskan youth 

Risk behaviors often harm teenagers. Examples of risk be- 
haviors include using tobacco, alcohol, or other drugs, and 
having sex as a teenager. Although this book is not about 
problems, let’s pause for a moment to look at what we know 
are some of the harmful choices Alaska’s youth are making. 

• Among high school students, 31% report that they 
have had sex at least once in the past three months. 
23% of middle school and 47% of high school students 
report they have had sex at least once in their lifetime. 
(It is not known if sex was agreed to or forced.) 1 

• Between July 1994 and June 1995, over 9,100 juve- 
nile delinquency reports were made to youth correc- 
tions (DFYS) from law enforcement agencies. Over 
one-half of these reports were for property offenses, 
such as burglary and criminal mischief. Another 20% 
of these reports involved drug and alcohol offenses. 2 

• 32% of surveyed high school girls and 16% of high 
school boys report that they have seriously thought 
about suicide. 1 

• 37% of high school youth report smoking cigarettes in 
the past 30 days. 1 
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